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BRIEF MEMOIR OF WILLIAM 
MEYRICK. 


Witttam Meyrick was born at 
Birmingham, about the year 1770, 
and was for some time honse-apo- 
thecary at the Dispensary there. 
Soon after quitting that situation, 
he established himself as a surgeon 
in the village of West Bromwich, 
Staffordshire. 

Here he wrote and published a 
Novel, or as he calls it, a Miscel- 
laneous History, in three volumes, 
entitled ** Wanley Penson, or the 
Melancholy Man.” The narrative 
is occasionally interspersed with 
poetical pieces, some of which have 
considerable merit. The philosophy 
of the following verses forcibly ap- 
plies in censure of those Writers, 
who affect to exhibit the emotionsof 
sorrow, in language to which the 
mind would naturally resort only 
in seasons of unembarrassed tran- 
quillity :— 

From the sad soul, immured in grief's 
deep gloom, 

No thought escapes to gather rhetoric’s 

flowers, 
Nor yields itscumber'd habitation room, 

For art's trim feats, or fancy's sportive 

powers. 
No! not the wretch outstretch’d upon 
the rack, 

Suffers the Hleet idea less to roam, 
When every straiten'’d life-string holds 

it back, 

And pain coufines it to its own sad 

home. 


Daring his residence at West 
Bromwich, Meyrick also composed 
and published the** Family Herbal,” 
which, not long since, passed through 
a fresh edition; and had nearly 
prepared for the press a “ Tour 
through Wales,” with many beauti- 
ful views by a neighbouring artist. 
Befare his labours were complcted, 
however, fortane’s frownfat inter- 
ruptions indicated, that medicine 
and the Muses had not effectually 
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co-operated in the attainment of her 
favour. 

From thecatse just alluded to,the 
subject of this Memoir engaged as 
surgeun of a slave-ship, which sail- 
ed from Liverpool, October, 1799. 
After the usual traffic on the coast 
of Africa, the vessel, with a valua- 
ble cargo of slaves, arrived at 
Kingston, Jaaica,about the middle 
of July, 1800. Soon afterwards he 
affectionately informed his family, 
that his gains on the voyage had 
been so considerable, as to remove 
every pecuniary difficulty, and that 
he should re-embark for England, 
about the Ist of September, when 
the Alexonder would have completed 
her homeward cargo. When the 
ship sailed at the appointed time, 
Meyrick was unaccountably absent 
from her. His trunks reached his 
family, with the journal of his voy- 
age, much mutilated, from which 
the subjoined Poems are extracted. 
Meyrick himself has never since 
been heard of; the most active inqui- 
ries have failed to ascertain his fate. 


WRITTEN ON ARRIVING AT MADEIRA, 
See at length indulgent gales 
Gently fill our swelling sails ; 
Swiftly through the foamy sea, 
Shoots our vessel gallantly, 
Still approaching, as she flies, 
Wariner suns and brighter skies. 
Winter, on my native plains, 
Robed in clouds and tempests reigns ; 
Fanu'd by Zephyr’s gentle wing, 
Here | breathe the balmy spring ; 
Yet, fair isle! thy lovely shades, 
Flowery groves, aud tranquil glades, 
Nor yen muuntain’s pride the vine, 
Parent of delicious wine, 
Mantling o'er its craggy side, 
Here shall tempt me to abide : 
Still my native plains are dear, 
All my joys still centre there. 


COMPOSED DURING A STORM, 


Lend howls the wind, 
billows dash, 
The midnight torrents round me wild 
descend ; 


the foaming 
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The thunder rolls, the livid lighinimgs 


flash : 
Relentless elements ! why thus con- 
tend ? 


Calm and serene amid you dread uproar 
The buoyant vessel’s lofty deck I 


tread, 
And pleased that those I love are safe on 
shore, 
Heed not the tempest. bursting o’er 
my head, 


He that directs the storm supports my 
. mind, 

When dangers riée,in Him alone Pll 
trust, 

Whate'er his will, I'll strive to be 


: wesign’d, 

Audthough | perish, own that he is 
: just. 
But Hope still whispers He'll my safe- 
: guard prove, 
And bring me back to those I fondly 

lave, 

HOVERING ROUND OUR SIIIP 
AY NIGHT-PALL. 


Poor wanderer, whither art thou going? 

"Fhe rain descends, the wind is blowing, 
The sea runs high ; 

Thy pimiéne droop, thy strength is gone, 

The -_ dark nightis hastening on, 
And ab! no friendly land is nigh. 

Vere then till morning’s dawn repose, 

. Thy little wants make known : 

If cold and wet, I’ll warm and dry thee, 

If hungry, needful food supply thee ; 

Aud while I sooth thy number'd woes, 
Strive to forget my own. 

Perhaps thy mate aud helpless young, 
With grief opprest, 

Sit brouding in their little nest, 

No more euliven'd by thy song : 

If so, their hopeless lot I'll mourn, 

For ah ! to them thou never canst return, 

Instinct will not direct thee to retrace 
The vast immeasirable space. 

In part, our lot’s alike severe, 

But thus it differs: thou canst ne'er 

return, 

While I may roam 

Far as old Ocean's waters roll, 

Beneath the sultry equinoctial burn, 
Or freeze beneath the pole ; 

And yet to all that I hold dear 
Get safely home. 


TO A BIRD 





THE HUMOROUS MAN, 


You shall know the man I speak 
of by the vivacity of his eye, the 
“ morn-elastic” tread of his foot, 
the lightness of his brow, and the 
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dawning smile of pleasantry in bis 
countenance. The muscles of his 
mouth curl upwards, like a Spa- 
niard’s mustachjos, unlike Grief's, 
whose mouth has a ** downward 
drag austere.” He is a man who 
cares for notbing so much as a 
“‘ mirth-moving jest ;” give him that, 
and he has ‘food and raiment.” 
He will not see what men have to 
cark and care for, beyond to-day; 
he is for To-morrow’s. providing for 
himself, He is for a new reading 
of Ben Johnson's oll play of ** Every 
Maninhis Humour,” he would have 
it ** Every Man in Humour.” He 
leaves money and misery to misers; 
ambition and blood, to great war- 
riors and low highwaymen; fame, 
to court-laureats and lord-mayors; 
honours, to court-panders and city 
knights; the dread of death, to 
such as are not worthy of life ; the 
dread of heaven, to those who are 
not good enough even forecarth; the 
grave, to parish-clerks and under- 
takers; tombs, to proud worms; 
and palaces to paupers. 

It is enough for him if he may 
laugh the “ hours away ;” and break 
a jest, where tempers more Aumor- 
ous break a head. He would not 
barter with you one wakeful jest for 
a hundred sleepy sermons ; or one 
laugh for a thousand sighs. If he 
could allow himself to sigh about 
any thing, it would be that he had 
been serious when he might have 
laughed ; if he could weep for any 
thing, it would be for-mankind, bee 
cause they will not laugh more and 
mourn less, Yet he hath tears for 
the pitiable, the afflicted, the orphan, 
and the unhappy ; but his tears die 
where they are born—in his heart; 
he makes no show of them; like 
April showers, they refresh where 
they fall and tern to smiles, as all 
tears will that are not selfish. His 
grief. has a humanity in it, which is 
not satisfied with tears only; it 
teaches him 


——— the disparity 

"Tween poor and rich,and weal and want, 
aud moves 

His heart to ruth, his hands to charity. 


He loveth no face more than a 
smiling one; a needlessly serious 
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one serveth him for the whetting of 
his wit—as cold flints strike ont 
quick sparks of fire. 

His humour shows itself to all 
things and on alloccasions. I found 
him once bowing on the stairs toa 
poor alarmed devil of arat, who was 
cringing upin acorner; he was po- 
jitely offering him the retreat ho- 
nourable, with an ‘ After you,Sir, if 
you would honour me.” I settled 
the point of etiquette, by kicking the 
rat down stairs, and receiveda frown 
from my humane friend, for my im- 
patient inhumanity. 

His opinions of men and things 
have some spice of singularity in 
them. He conceives it to be a hind 
of puppyism in pigs that they wear 
iails, He defines a great coat to be 
“a Spenser, folio edition, with tail- 
pieces.” He calls Hercules a man- 
midwife, ina small wag of business ; 
because he had but twelve labours, 
He can tell you why Horace ran 
away from the battle of Philippi: it 
was to prove to the Romans that he 
was nota lame poet. He describes 
your critics to be a species of door- 
porters to the temple of fame; and 
says it is their business to see that 
no persons slip in with holes in their 
stockings, or paste buckles for dia- 
mond ones; not that they always 
perform this duty honestly. He calls 
the sun “* the yellow hair’d laddie ;” 
the prince of darkness, ** the Black 
Prince,” or, when he displeases his 
sense of virtue, ‘* Monsieur de Veil.””* 
He will ask you, “ What is the dis- 
tinctive difference between a sigh- 
heaver and a cval-heaver?” You can- 
not divine; he tells you, ** a coal- 
heaver has a load at his back, which 
he can carry ; a sigh-heaver has one 
at his heart, which hecan not carry.” 

_ He asserts that the highest de- 
light o’this side the grave, is to pos- 
Sess a pair of bagpipes, and to know 
that no one within forty miles can 
play them. Acting on this pleasure, 
he bought a pair of a Scotch bag- 
piper, and having pulled down the 
antlers of his ancestors’ triumphs, 
suspended them in their place, to 





: * 1 suspect that there is an English an- 
tipathy to Frenchmen, in his s¢lection of 
the appellative * Monsieur.” 
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the amazement and amusenient of 
all beholders. ‘ What i’ the name 
of all the saints but Saint Anthony, 
have you there over against the 
wall!” cries his first visitor. “* Only 
an instrument of torture, brought 
from the Spanish inquisition, by a 
celebrated traveller: itis used where 
the rack fails, and it always an- 
swers,” was his reply. A second 
questioned him, and it was a surgi- 
cal instrument, resorted to but in 
extreme cases of stranguary; and 
then he quoted a celebrated opinion 
of one Dr. Shylock, something 
about a certain affection, felt by 
musical susceptibles, on hearing a 
bagpipe “ sing i’ the nose.” A third 
questioner was answered, “ It is an 
instrument of war, used by the high 
landers, which, played in the rear of 
their clans, screws them up to such 
a desperate determination of get- 
ting their lugs out of the hearing of 
it, that, rushing onward, they over- 
turn every thing opposed to them— 
men, horses, walls, towers, and 
forts.” He professes a great re- 
spect for rats, because he has been 
told that if a bagpipe is played 
where they haunt, they leave the 
place, either as a matter of taste or 
decency. He bought these pipes, 
as I have said before, of a poor 
Highlander, giving him five guineas 
for them; which, as he boasts, sent 
him home like a gentleman to Scot- 
land, where he bought a landed 
estate, and is in a probable way of 
coming into parliamentfor a Scotch 
borough. And here he somewhat 
varied the old proverb, by saying, 
that.“ It was an ill bagpipe that 
blowed nobody good.”—Indeed, if. 
he quotes a proverb at all, it is 
** with adifference:” such as ‘* Cob- 
ler, stick to your wazx,”—a thing 
more practicable than sticking to 
his Jast, as the olden proverb ad- 
viseth. He will say “ What is bred 
in the bone will not come. out with 
the skewer,”—which to those epicu- 
rean persons who have the magpie 
propensity of prying into marrow- 
bones, must simplify the proverb to 
their fat-headed comprehensions. 
Some one used that very trite old 
proverb in his hearing, of necessity 
having no laws; upon which, wilfully 
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misunderstanding it, he remarked, 
** T am very sorry for it: it is sure- 
ly a pity, considering the number 
of * learned clerks” she might give 
employ to, if she had. Her chan- 
cellor would have no sinecure of it, 
Itrow ; hearing the petitions of her 
poor, broken-fortuaed, and bank- 
rupt subjects, would take up all bis 
terms, though every term were a 
year, and every year aterm.” Thus 
he unites humour with seriousness, 
and seriousness with humour. 

He is a polite man, though a wit ; 
which is not what wits usually are ; 
they would rather lose a life thana 
joke. I have heard him express his 
detestation of those wits who spurt 
with venomed weapons, and wish 
them the fate of Laertés, who, in 
his encounter with Hamlet, got his 
weapon changed, and was himself 
wounded with the poisoned foil he 
had designed for his antagonist. I 
mean by saying he is a polite man, 
that he is naturally, not artificially, 
polite ; for the one is but a hand- 
some, frank-looking mask, under 
which you conceal the contetapt you 
feel for the person you seem most 
diligent to please; itis a gilt-edged 
envelope to a blank valentine; a 
shell without a nut; a courtezan in 
a fair Quaker’s chaste satinity and 
smooth sleekness; the arch devil in 
a domino :—the other is, as he de- 
scribes ii, taking the hat and cloak 
of your heart off, and standing un- 
covered and unconcealed inthe pre- 
seuce of worth, beauty, or any one 
amiable quality. 

In short, he is a humane man ; 
and humanity is your only true po- 
liteness. 
that politeness which contents itself 
with bowing and back-bending, very 
humorously. In walking through 
his garden, a tree or tall flower, 
touched by the passing wind, bowed 
its head towards him; his hat was 
off, and the bow was returned with 
an old school ccremoniousness and 
etiquette that would, perhaps, have 
cured Lord Chesterfield, that fine 
polisher of exteriors, of some of his 
hollow-nutted notions of manners. 
In this spirit, 1 saw him bow very 
profoundly to the giants, as he pass- 
ed by St. Dunstan’s church, He had 





I have seen him ridi¢uie— 
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asked his friend Hobbes or Dobbs 
(I know not which) what was the 
hour? Before Hobbes could re- 
ply, the giants had informed him: 
** Thank you, gentlemen,” said he, 
bowing to them with a graceful hu- 
mour. 

I have said he is a humane man, 
He once detected an unintimate 
cat picking his cold mutton, “ ona 
day—alack the day!” for he was 
then too poor to spare it well. Some 
men would have thrown a poker at 
her; others would have squandered 
away a gentlemanly income of oaths, 
and then have sworn by private 
subscription; an absent man, bad 
he been present, would perhaps 
have thrown his young son and heir, 
or his gold watch and seals, at her; 
another, perhaps, his wig: he con- 
tented himself with saying, “ I 
have two or three doubts, (which I 
shall put forth as much in the shape 
ofa half-crown pamphlet as possi- 
ble), as to the propriety of your con- 
duct in eating my mutton;” and 
then he brushed her off with his 
handkerchief, supped on half a 
French roll and a gooseberry, and 
went happy to bed. 

Some of his jokes have a practi- 
cality about them; but they neither 
have the quarter-stafl jocoscness of 
Robin Hood, that brake heads let 
them be never so obtuse and pro- 
found; nor the strikirg effect of 
that flourishing spring of the green 
Isle; that knocks down friend and 
foe with a partiality truly impartial. 

He js no respecter of persons ; the 
beggar may have a joke of him, (and 
something better, though they do not 
happen to apply exactly * between 
the hours of eleven and four.” Those 
handmaids of Pomona, whu vend 
her fruits about our streets, seem, 
by their voices, to be legitimate 
daughters of old Stentor ; more 
especially shall I specify those dam- 
sels who sell walnuts. To one of 
these our humourist once addressed 
himself“ to the effect following ;” 
—** Pray, Mrs. Jones, will you crack 
me fifty walnuts with the same voice 
you cry them with ?” 

At dinner, there is purposely but 
one glass on the table; his lady 
apologizes tur her seeming negli 
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gence—“ Time, my dear, hath no 
more than one glass, and yet he 
contrives to see all hisguests under 
the table—kings, lord-mayors, and 
pot-boys.” 

If he lends you a book, for the hu- 
mour of the thing, he will request 
you, as you love clean shoes ona 
lord-mayor’s day, tomakeno thumb- 
and-butter references in the margin ; 
and will, moreover, ask you whether 
you have studied that modern ** art 
of book-keeping,” which has super- 
seded the ** Italian method,” viz. of 
never returning the books you bor- 
row? 

He has a very ingenious mode of 
putting names and significations on 
what he calls the brain-rack, and 
dislocating their joints into words ; 
thus tortured and broken into pieces, 
Themistocles loses his quality, but 
increases his quantity, and becomes 
the Miss Tokeleys ; the Cyclades, by 
the same disorder, becomes sick la- 
dies ; a “* delectable enjoyment” is a 
deal legged table pleasure, Kc. &e. 
pun without end. These are what 
he denominates punlings. 

For his puns, they fall as thick 
from him as leaves from autumn- 
bowers. Sometime since, he talked 
of petitioning for the office of pun- 
purveyer to his Majesty ; but ere he 
had written “ and your petitioner 
shall ever” pun, it was bestowed on 
the ycoman of the guard. He still, 
however, talks of opening business 
as“ pun-wright in general to his 
Majesty’s subjects,” for the diffusion 
of that pleasant small ware of wit ; 
and intends tu advertise “ puns 
wholesalo, retail, and for exporta- 
tion. N. B. t.—Aliberal allownace 
made to captains, and gentlemen 
going to the East or West Indies. 
Hovks, Peakes, and Pococks, sup- 
plied on moderate terms. Worn- 
out sentiments and clap- traps taken 
inexchange.—N. B. 2.— May be had 
in a large quantity in a great deal 
box, price live acts of sterling come- 
dy, per packet ; or in small quan- 
tities in court-plaister-seized boxes, 
price one melodrama and an inter- 
lude, per box —N. B. 3.—The ges 
nuine arc sealed with a Munden 
gr; all others are counterfcits, 
* Long live Appulle !” &c. &e, 
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His wit is what he describes the 
true wit to be: it is brilliant and 
playful as a fencing-foil; it is as 
pointed too, and yet it hurts not ; it 
is as quick ata parry, and as harm- 
less ata thrust. But it were a va- 
nity in me to attempt to pourtray 
my humourous friend, so that all 
who run may knowhim. Hislike- 
ness cannot be taken: you mightas 
well hupe to paint the cameleon of 
yesterday by the cameleon of to-day; 
urask itasa particular favour of 
a flash of lightning to sit for awhole 
length portrait; or Proteus to stand 
while you chiselled out a personifi- 
cation of Immutability. He is ever 
changivg, and yet never changed. 
I cannot reflect back, by my dim 
mirror, the “ flashings and out- 
breakings of his fiery mind,” when 
he is in what he terms “ excellent 
fooling” (but it is. to my thinking, 
true wisdom)—sparkle followsspar- 
kle, as spark followed spark from 
the well-bethumped anvil of patten- 
footed Vulcan. I give up the at- 


tempt. 
This is the humorous, and 
therefore happy, man. Dost envy 


him, thou with the rugged brow, and 
pale dejected cheek ? When Fortune 
frowns at thee, dothou laugh at her: 
itis like laughing at the threaten- 
ings of a bully —it makes her think 
less of her power over thee. Wouldst 
thou be-such~a man, one-hearted 
Selfishness, who hast no sympathy 
with the suffering, no simile with the 
happy? Feel less for thyself, and 
more for others, and the happiness 
of others shall make thee happy. 
As he has walked up the hill of 
life with an equal pave, and with- 
out any breathless impatience for, 
or fear at, the prospect beyond, and 
the journey has been gentle and se- 
rene, s0, [have no doubt, will be 
the end of it. Wishing him, and 
all who contribute to the happiness 
of their fellow-men, either by good 
humour, or goodness of any kind, 
the same silent conclusion to a 
noiseless life, I shake his and their 
hands; and, while the journey lasts, 
may they have May for their wea- 
ther, and as many flowers for the 
roadside as Flora can afford to 
those whu wil] stoop for them: and 
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inns of plentcousness and joy, at 
which to sojoarn, &c.&e. 3 3=-C. W. 


THE SPORT OF FORTUNE. 
A FeEAGMENT—FROM A TRUE HISTORY. 
(By Schiller.) 


Atoys Von G—— was the son 
of a respectable commoner in the 
-——-ssian serviee ; and the germs of 
his promising genius had been early 
unfolded by a liberal education. 
When yet very young, but already 
furnished with well-grounded know- 
ledge, he entered the military ser- 
viee of his sovereign; and, as a 
young man of great merits and still 
greater hopes, he could not long re- 
main unknown to such a prince. 
G—— was in the full fire of his 
jouth ; so was the prince. 
was ardent and enterprizing: the 
prince, who was of a similar tem- 
perament, had a natural affection for 
characters so constituted. Witha 
rich vein of wit, and a redundancy 
of knowledge, G had a ready 
facility in giving animation to so- 
cial intercourse; every cirele in 
which he mixed, he enlivened by 
an unfailing festivity of mind ; and 
upon every thing which chance 
brought before him, he had the art 
of shedding life and fascination. 
Graces such as these, and accom- 
plishments which he possessed so 
eminently himself, the prince could 
not want discernment to appreciate 
in another, Every thing which 
G undertook, his very sports 
even, had an air of grandeur, Ob- 
stacles could not harm him; nor 
could any failares triumph over his 
perseverance. The value of such 
qualities was further enhanced by 
an attractive person, the perfect 
image of blooming health and of 
gladiatorial strength—inspirited by 
the elaquent play of gesture and 
expression natural to a mind of 
restless activity; and to these was 
added, in look, walk, and deport- 
ment, a native and unaffected ma- 
jeaty, chastened and subdued by a 
noble modesty. Ifthe prince had 
heen charmed by the intellectual 
altractions of his young companion, 
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by so fascinating an exterior his 
senses were irresistibly ravished, 
In a short time, through the com. 
bined influences of equal age and 
sympathy in taste and character, an 
intimacy was established between 
them, possessing all the strenzth of 
friendship, and all the warmth and 
fervour of the most passionate love, 
With the rapidity of flight, did 
G—— pass from one promotion to 
another; but these external marks 
of favour still halted in expression 
far behind the reality of his import. 
ance with the prince. With asto- 
nishing speed did his good fortune 
put forth its blossoms ; for he, who 
was its creator, was also his de. 
voted admirer and fervent friend. 
Not yet two and twenty years old; 
he found himself upon an elevation 
which hitherto had been to the most 
fortunate the goal and final con- 
summation of their career. But a 
mind so active as his could not long 
repose in the bosom of indolent va- 
nity, nor content itself with the 
glittering pomp of a high station, 
the substantial exercise of which he 
felt in himself courage and abilities 
to conduct. Whilstthe prince was 
flying after the circles of pleasure, 
the young favourite buried himself 
among archives and books, and 
dedicated himself with laborious 
industry to business, of which at 
length he became so expert and 
perfect a master, that every con- 
cern Which was of any importance 
passed through his hands. From 
the associate of his pleasures, he 
soon became the first councillor, the 
prime minister, and finally the ruler 
of his sovereign. He disposed of 
all offices and dignities, and all re- 
wards were received from his hands, 

To this greatness G—— had 
mounted in too early youth, and by 
too hasty steps, to enjoy it with mo- 
deration. The eminence, upon which 
he beheld himself, made his ambi- 
tion dizzy; and no sooner was the 
final object of his wishes attained, 
than his modesty forsook him. The 
respectful submissiveness of man- 
ner which was addressed to him by 
the first persons of the land, by those 
who were raised so vastly above 
him iv birth, consequence, and fur- 
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tune, nay, paid even as a tribute by 
old men, to him, a youth,—all serv- 
ed to intoxicate his pride, ; and the 
unlimited power of which he had 
become possessed, soon drew into 
light a certain harshness of manner, 
which at all times had been latent, 
as a feature in his character, and 
which has since continued with him 
through all varieties of fortune. No 
service was so toilsome and so vast, 
which his friends did not with con- 
fidence anticipate at his hands ; but 
his enemies might well tremble : 
for, as on the one side he pushed 
his favour to extravagant lengths, 
soon the other did he carry with 
him a total neglect of all moderation 
ia the prosecution of his vengeance. 
The influence of his station he em- 
ployed, not so much to enrich him- 
self, as to lift into fortune and notice 
amaltitude who should pay homage 
to him as the creator of their pros- 
perity ; but caprice, and not justice, 
determined the choice of his. subjects. 
By a haughty and imperious de- 
meanour, he alienated the hearts of 
those even he had most obliged, 
whilst at the same time he convert- 
ed all his rivals and secret enviers 
into so many irreconcileable ene- 
nies, 

Amongst those who watched his 
steps with eyes of jealousy and envy, 
and who were silently preparing 
instruments for his destruction, was 
Joseph Martinengo, a Piedmontese 
count, in the prince’s train, whom 
G—— had himself placed in his 
present situation, as an inoffensive 
creature devoted to his interests, for 
the purpose of filling his own station 
about the prince in his hours of fes- 
tal pleasure—a station which he 
himself gladly exchanged for one 
of more importance business. View- 
ing this man as the creature of his 
own hands, that he could at plea- 
sure throw back again into the ori- 
ginal obscurity from which he had 
drawn him, he deemed himself as- 
sured of his fidelity through fear no 
less than through gratitude ; and 
herein he fell into the very same 
oversight which Richelieu com- 
mitted when he made over to Louis 
XHI. as a sort of plaything, the 
young Le Grand. . Whilst, however, 
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on the one hand, G had it not 
in his power to repair this oversight 
with the sagacity of Richelieu, he 
had, on the other a far more wity 
enemy to deal with than he whom 
the French minister found it neces- 
sary to destroy. Instead of plum- 
ing himself on his good fortune, and 
letting his benefactor feel that he 
could now dispense with his assist- 
ance, Martinengo was rather ela- 
borately careful to maintain a shew 
of dependancy; and, with studied 
dissimulation,attached himselfmore 
and more submissively to the au- 
thor of his prosperity. Atthe same 
time, however, he did not omit to 
avail himself in its fallest extent of 
the opportunity which his office pro- 
cured him for being continually 
about the prince’s person, and for 
thus making himself by degrees ne- 
cessary and indispensible to his 
comfort. Very shortly, he had read, 
and knew by heart, the innermost 
mind of his master; every avenue 
to his confidence he had secretly 
discovered; and imperceptibly he 
stole into his favour. All those 
arts, which a noble pride, and a ma- 
tural magnanimity had taught the 
minister to disdain, were brought 
into play by this Italian, who did 
not reject the most abject means 
that could in any way further the 
accomplishment of his purpose. 
Well aware that man no where feels 
his want of a guide and an assist- 
ant more powerfully than in the 
paths of vice, and that nothing gives 
a title to bolder familiarities than 
sharing in the knowledge of infir- 
nities and degradations which have 
been concealed from others—he 
roused passions in the prince which 
till now had slumbcred within him, 
and then obtruded himself upon 
him as a confident and an accome 
plice. He burried him into excesses 
of that sort, which can least of all 
endure witnesses, and which shrink 
even from being made known to 
others; and, by this means, he ac- 
customed the prince imperceptibly 
to make him the depositary of mys- 
teries from which every third person 
was excluded. Thus, at length, he 
succeeded in founding his infamous 
schemes of personal clevation upen 
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the degradation of the prince; and, 
from the very same mystery which 
he had adopted, as an essential in- 
strament of success, he drew this 
further advantage—that the heart 
of the prince was his own before 
G— had even allowed himself to 
suspect that he shared it with any 
other, 

It may appear matter of wonder 
that a revolution soimportant should 
escape the notice of the latter. But 
G—— was too well assured ofhis 
own value ever to think even of such 
a man as Martinengo in the light of 
a competitor ; and Martinengo again 
was far too much alive to his own 
purposes, and to much on his guard 
toallow himself, by any indiscretion, 
to disturb his enemy inthis haughty 
state of security. That, which has 
caused thousands before him to lose 
their footing upon the slippery 
ground of princely favour, did also 
supplant G——,,immoderate self- 
conhidence. The secret intimacy 
between Martinengo and his master 
gave him noalarms. He readily 
made over to this stranger a privi- 
lege, which, for his own part, he 
heartily despised, and which had 
never been the object of his exer- 
tions, Simply, because in that way 
only he could pave his road to the 
supreme power, had the prince’s 
friendship offered any attractions to 
him ; and no sooner had the ladder 
lifted him to the eminence which he 
coveted, than with perfect levity, he 
sufiered it to fall behind him. Mar- 
tinengo was not the man to rest sa- 
tislied with a part so subordi- 
nate. At every step which he ad- 
vanced in the favour of his master, 
his wishes became bolder, and his 
ambition began to grasp at a more 
substantial gratification. The art- 
ful and histrionic sort of humility, 
which he had hitherto constantly 
maintained in the presence of his 
patron, grew more and more oppres- 
sive tohim as the increase of his 
personal consequence roused his 
pride into activity. The carriage 
of the minister towards him not 
adapting itself by any more courtly 
air to the rapid progress which he 
was making in the prince’s favour— 
but, on the contrary, not seldom ap- 
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pearing to be palpably directed to 
the purpose of. abasing his lofty 
pretensions by recalling him toa 
salutary recollection of his origin, — 
at length, this constrained and dis. 
cordant connection became so irk. 
some to him, that he framed a seri- 
ous scheme for putting an end to it 
at once by the destruction of bis rival, 
This scheme, under the most impe- 
netrable veil of dissimulation, he 
nursed into maturity. As yet, he 
durst not run the hazard of mea- 
suring his strength against that of 
his competitor in open combat; for, 
although the early bloom had passed 
away from the favour which G 
had once enjoyed, yet had it begun 
too early, and had struck root in the 
breast of the young prince too 
deeply,to be thus abruptly dislodged, 
The slightest oecurrence might re- 
Store it in allits original strength; 
and, therefore, Martinengo well un- 
derstood that the blow, which he 
was meditating to inflict, must be a 
mortal blow. What G—— might 
have lost perhaps in the alflections 
of the prince, he had gained in his 
respect, The more it had happened 
to the prince to have withdrawn 
himself from the administration of 
public affairs, the less could he 
dispense with the services of a man, 
who, with the most conscientious 
devotion and fidelity, had consulted 
the private interests of his master, 
even atthe expence of the country; 
and dear as G-—— had formerly 
been to him in the character of 
friend, no less important to him was 
he at this moment in that of minis- 
ter. 

By what sort of means it was 
that the Italian accomplished bis 
purpose, has remained a mystery 
between the few on whom the blow 
fell, and those who guided it. It is 
conjectured, that he laid before the 
prince the original draughts of a 
clandestine and very suspicious cor- 
respondence which G-——— is repre- 
sented as having carried on witha 
neighbouring court--whether au- 
thentic or spurious, is a point upon 
which opinions are divided. Be 
this as it may, however, too sure it 
is, that his scheme was crowned 
with a terrible success, In the eyes 
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ofthe prince, G—— appeared the 
plackest and most ungrateful traitor, 
whose offenees were placed so far 
beyond all colourable doubt, that, 
without farther investigation there 
seeined to be ho rbon for hesitating 
to proceed against him. In the 
protoundest secrecy ;the whole affair 
was arranged between Martinengo 
and his master; so that G—— did 
not, even from a distance, perceive 
the storm which had now gathered 
over his head. In this ruinous 
state of security, he continued up to 
that dreadful moment, at which, 
from being the object of universal 
homage, he was destined to sink 
down into that of the uttermost com- 
miseration. 


(To be continued.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ITALIAN 
BANDITTI. 
(From Maria Graham's * Three Months near 
Kome ”) 

Tue arrival of these unwelcome 
visiters was first generally known 
at Peli by the seizure of two boys 
whom they found straying, and forc- 
ed to go with them, in order to ob- 
tain information as to the inhabi- 
tants,und particularlyas to the habits 
of the English there,in walking oot, 
&e. They kept them a day, and 
then let them go. They have two 
modes of proceeding—the one is, to 
send a requisition to any proprietor, 
ordering him, before a given time, 
to provide certain articles, on pain 
either of having his house attacked, 
if he live in an exposed place, or, 
at all evetits, of having his cattle 
taken or destroyed; the other is, to 
waylay persons of consideration and 
carry them off, not so much in ex- 
pectation of finding sufficient plun- 
det upon them, as in order to ex- 
tort large ransoms, by keeping them 
until their friends raise the sums 
demanded. It is plain, that neither 
of these plans can be effectually 
executed, unless the general con- 
duct of the robbers is such as im- 
presses a great degree of terror in 
the neighbourhood: but they also 
take care to add traits of brutal 
violence in the partieular eases, 
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which not only serve to keep up 
their reputation for the most savage 
crucity, but to accomplish their ita- 
mediate purpose more directly. Thus, 
on si¢zing two or three persons, 
they will kill one with the most bar- 
barvus indifference, choosing the 
person of Jeastnote; and itis a very 
common etrocity with them, to cut 
off an ear or a hand, and send it to 
a captive’s family, in order to quick- 
én the arrival of the ransom which 
he has been compelled to write for. 

The whole of the Band to which 
the detachment belonged was a hun- 
dred and thirty strong; but the 
detachment itself did not exceed 
thirteen ; and it kept both Poli and 
the neighbourhood in complete sub- 
jection for many days. A pfoprie- 
tor having disobliged his shepherd, 
the man had joined the robbers, and 
given a hint that“ he should call 
tpon his master, and thank him 
for his courtesy.” Ofcourse, he never 
durst go out of the town alone; but 
he soon received an order from the 
Band to provide a number of velvet 
suits, linen shirts and drawers, and 
stout greatcoats, and convey them 
to a certain spot, on pain of losing 
all his cattle, He applied to the go- 
vernment at Rome,whether his pro- 
perty would be protected, or if he 
must at once comply with the requi- 
sition ; and the answer from that 
holy and vigorous dynasty was such 
as occasioned the punctual per- 
formance of the order for the cloth- 
ing. It must not, however, be imas 
gined, that nothing wasdone by the 
police in this emergency; on the 
contrary, we have before us a fall 
detail of the whole steps by which 
its active imbecility was promptly 
exerted, and the formidable decrepi- 
tude of the system it belongs to made 
manifest. 

First, the Gonfaloniere of Poli 
having duly ascertained from the 
two boys that the Banditti were at 
hand, in a given place, and to the 
number of thirteen, the population 
of Poli being thirteen hundred, his 
worship deemed it fit to order out 
the civic guard; but for this pur- 
pose he must summon, from Pales- 
trina, the Mareschal of the district, 
who alone has the power of calling 
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it forth, The guard consists of 
twenty young men, armed for the 
occasion, who are to watch the town 
day and night, and join the guards 
of the neighbouring towns in pur- 
suing the robbers. The worthy ma- 
gistrate’s summons was obeyed, the 
Mareschal arrived, and the civic 
guard was called out. Our author, 
who was an eye-witness, can alone 
tell the result: — 

“* A singular scene presented it- 
self as we looked from our windows. 
The Mareschal, with a single horse- 
pistol stuck in his ammunition belt, 
was walking up and down in con- 
sultation with the principal inhabi- 
tants of the place; for there was a 
pretty general expectation that the 
brigands would collect in greater 
nuwbers, and attempt to enter Poli 
that night. By and by twelve or 
fourteen young men joived them, 
armed with muskets and fowling- 
pieces, of many a various construc- 
tion: these formed the civic guard. 
Some of the guns were their own, 
others belonged to government, and 
were lent for the occasion. About 
ten o'clock the party went to alittle 
platform just without the principal 
gate, which usually serves as a 
play-ground for the children, to fire 
at a mack, and try their powder, re- 
gardless of the spot being exactly 
within sight of the enemy’s camp. 
At length, they set out in pursuit of 
the brigands; but, as we afterwards 
learned, with little hope or intention 
of doing more than driving them 
from their immediate haunt io the 
neighbourhood, and perhaps alarm- 
ing them ; for many had gone out 
without powder and shot, and few 
with more than a second charge. 
Shortly after their departure, a 
party of about two hundred men, 
who had been out to collect and 
drive in the cattle from the hill, en- 
tered the town, with such shouts of 
joy and triumph, that we thought 
our guard had met with and routed 
some detachment of the brigands; 
but we soon discovered the very un- 
usual sight ofa herd of fat oxen,with 
cows and fine calves,or rather hei- 
fers,running down the street, follow- 
ed by their drivers, and accompa- 
nied by all the women and children 
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of the town. Towards night a liea- 
tenant, with a very small party of 
his Holiness’s soldiers, entered the 
town, in consequcuce of a message 
sent to Tivoli the night before: they 
were intended to assist the town. 
guard, and created an unusual de 
gree of bustle. The lodging and 
victualling them did not seem to be 
a matter very easily adjusted, nor 
indeed very agreeable. Their gay 
dresses and trained step formed no 
small contrast with the rustic air 
and coarse elsthing of our old 
friends; and the superiority they 
assumed seemed by no means pleas. 
ing to the Polese. At length, the 
lanterns, which had been moving up 
and down the street, at least two 
hours later than they had ever done 
before, dropped off one by one, the 
expected attack on the town was 
forgotton, and the night passed 
quietly as usual.” 

The important accession to the 
native forces of Poli, from the janc- 
tion so happily effected with those 
of his Holiness, seemed to augur 
most favourably for the success of 
the combined arms. The extraor- 
dinary conduct, as well as courage, 
which had enabled the troops of the 
Church to arrivein safety, nay,even 
unmolested,by ‘‘ The Thirteen,” pro- 
mised the happiest results from the 
renewal of the campaign. A strict 
regard to historical truth, however, 
compels us to add, that those fair 
hopes were frustrated ; for Mrs. G, 
must again relate what she wit- 
nessed, 

* Early next morning, another 
party of the townsmen, accompanied 
by most of the soldiers, set out in 
search of the brigands ; and in the 
afternoon the party of the day be- 
fore returned. They had found the 
lair of the robbers yet warm: the 
grass was troddendown: fragwents 
of bread and other food, mingled 
with remnants of clothing, torn and 
cut packs of cards, and broken or- 
naments, lay strewed about the 
ground, The skin of a sheep was 
hanging on a tree ; and every thing 
bore the marks of a very hasty re- 
moval. The guard found a shep- 
herd with some dressed meat, and 
employed in making sandals of a 
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kid’s skin; this, as the shepherds 
are not allowed animal food, they 
taxed him with having killed for the 
brigands; but he asserted that he 
had taken it from the mouth ofa 
wolf who had been at the flock the 
night before, “They were obliged 
to believe the man, and to leave him 
where they found him, however they 
might be inclined to put that part of 
arecent order in’ execution, which 
condemns persons aiding the rob- 
bers toimprisonment. They slept at 
Guadagnola, and came home by 
Caprauica, not having seen any 
thing of the enemy.” 

A third expedition was under- 
taken, upon the report of an old wo- 
man (Qu. a field-officer in the Sa- 
ered Guards !) that she had heard 
a whistling in a certain dell. The 
only danger the troops were here 
exposed to, was that of shooting 
their own scout, who, making a 
rustling among the leaves, was mis- 
taken, they said, for a robber, but, 
as they were going to fire upon him, 
probably for a squirrel. At length, 
avery efficient and magnanimous 
order arrived, for the Polese to keep 
the pass to Guadagnola, as all the 
others by which the enemy could 
escape were thought to be secured. 
But most of the men had mustered, 
and gone in a body to the great fair 
at Palestrina ; not without analarm 
on the way, from mistaking one di- 
vision of their own body for the rob- 
bers; so that, when the summons 
arrived at sunset, a curious scene 
preseated itself—which closes the 
narrative of this short but decisive 
campaign. 

“ Their wives ,mothers,and grand- 
mothers came out, cach with their 
Jantern, to beg that her husband or 
child might be left to guard her 
house, in case the robbers, taking 
advantage of the absence of the 
strong men, should attack the fown. 
The familics who possessed arms 
refused to lend them to the guard ; 
and as it appeared that the night 
was likely to be wasted in alterca- 
tions, the magistrates and the offi- 
cer, who still remained in the town, 
resolved to cuter the houses forcibly, 
and take what arms they could lind. 
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Two or three houses were accord- 
ingly entered; but it consumed the 
time equally, and the guns were so 
well concealed that there was little 
chance of obtaining enongh to arm 
the few men they could provide ; 
therefore they resolved to wait till 
the morning, when the men would 
be returned from Palestrina. The 
scene in the street, where all public 
business is transacted, was not only 
quite new to us, but curious in it- 
self. The armed and the unarmed, 
the willing and the unwilling, were 
all vociferating at once : the women 
were going about with their infants 
in one hand and a lantern in the 
other ; now aggravating, now quict- 
ing the disputants. The people from 
the feast came dropping in, laden 
with their nuts or other fairings, and 
mostly half intoxicated,all mingling 
together, and talking of danger from 
banditti to be apprehended that 
night, or to be provided against 
next day, without ever considering 
that, while they were disputing, the 
ruffians would escape in any direc- 
tion they chose. Such was the 
evening of the eightcenth. The 
morning of the nineteenth was not 
much more orderly. ‘The men, in- 
deed, sober, and in earnest, for this 
time, had armed themselves well, 
were leaving the town in greater 
numbers than we had yet seen as- 
sembled. Their wives and children 
believing there was now some real 
danger, were sitting lamenting in 
groups about the street; but they 
might have spared themselves the 
pain. The great pass had been left 
unguarded for more than twelve 
hours. Half that time would have 
sufficed the brigands, with their 
active habits, to have escaped toa 
distance, far out of the reach of 
pursuit.” 


—————e 
CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF OLD 
ENGLISH COOKERY. 


Tus choice morceau is prefixed 
to the ** Accomplished Cook of Robert 
May, 1664,” a gentleman of great 
eminence in his time, who received 
bis culinary cducation at the Court 
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of France, as appears by a _ biogra- 
phical memoir which accompanies 
his book. After giving directions 
for a‘ preparationin paste of an ar- 
tificial ship,and a castle with batile- 
ments, porteullisses, drawbridges, 
&e., with guns, and a train of gun- 
powder to communicate with them,” 
‘a paste stag is tabe made, and 
placed on the table between them, 
all to be gilt and ornamented with 
flazs,&c. his body isto be filled with 
claret wine, and a broad arrow stuck 
init; and an each side of the stag 
two pies ase to be served, the one 
filled carefally with live frogs, and 
the other with /ive birds ; the whole 
te be garnished. round . with egg 
shelis deprived of their meat, and 
filled with rose-water, The trains 
are to be let off, and the ship and 
castle are daintily to fire at each 
other in mimic battle ; but before 
this, it is to be so ordered that some 
of the ladies may pluck the arrow 
out of the stag, and then will. the 
claret wine follow as blood running 
out of awound. This done, to sweet- 
en the stench of the powder, let the 
ladies take the egg shells full of 
sweet waters, and throw them at 
each other. All danger being 
seemingly over by this time, you 
may suppose they will desire to 
see whatis in the pies ; when, lifting 
first the lid aff one pie, out slip some 
frogs ! which makes the ladies to 
skip aad shriek! nextafter the other 
pie ; whence comes out the birds, 
who, by a natural instinet flying at 
the light, will put out the candles; 
so that, what with the flying birds 
and skipping frogs, the one above, 
the other beneath, will cause much 
delight and pleasure to the whole 
company! Atlength the candles 
are lighted, and a bauquet brought 
in; the music sounds ; and every 
oue, with much delight and content, 
rehearses his actions in the former 
passages,” 

Such were formerly the delights 
of the nobility, before good house- 
keeping had entirely Jeft old 
Kogland ! Our tastes, however, are 
so degenerate, that few, we fear 
would now have courage to assis 
atenc of these triumphs. Tho, 
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who are half suffocated at the ex: 
plosion ofa few ounces of powder at 
the storming of a castle at Drury. 
Lane, would scarcely escape alive 
from the representation of two of 
these Trophies of Cookery. ‘The 
smoke of the gunpowder, the claret 
like blood from a wound running 
all over the table, the hopping aboat 
the room of a pie full of frogs, the 
natural instinct. of the birds so 
amusingly putting out the candles, 
and the eggs and rose-water whiz- 
zing about, must have been an ad- 
mirable whet to the appetite, par- 
ticularly to those who had the for- 
tune to bein the good graces of some 
fair lady, and to have four or five 
eggs full of rose-waterflung in their 
faces. We half suspect, such is the 
change of manners, that there are 
some young officers of the present 
day who would rather have spent 
half an hour at Waterloo, than par- 
take of sucha “ merrieconceite” as 
Mr., May has here described, 





WILD BOAR HUNTING IN ITALY, 


Tue hunting the wild-boar, which 
begins about the fall of the leaf, isa 
favourite dive:sion of the middle 
and lower classes: and if a boar is 
taken, it is a kind of rural triumph. 
When a hunt is to take place, from 
ten to thirty hunters assemble, and 
appoint a chief, experienced in the 
chase, and whose local knowledge 
enables him to guess atthe probable 
track of the game. As many dogs 
as can be procured are collected, 
and three keepers are chosen to 
take care of them, and sct them on 
the scent. There are, besides, gene- 
rally a number of peasants armed 
with sticks, who go out to beat the 
thickets, and assist the dogs to find 
the game. As soonas a boar is dis- 
covered notice is given to the hunts- 
man, who immediately places the 
hunters in stations convenient for 
shooting the animal as it passes, 
after it is roused, as is practised in 
our northern deer-shooting. The 
expericnce of the huntsman should 
enable him to place five or six of 
the best marksmen at the principal 
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passes-by which the boar is likely 
toeseape. The dthers are placed 
at convenient distances between. 
The keepers then divide the dogs, 
and advance from three different 
points towards the boar, encourag- 
ing the dogs with their voices; and, 
ifthe cover is so thick and rough 
that they hesitate, they fire a few 
shots, which seldom fails to inspire 
them with courage enough to go 
through, and rouse the game. Once 
raised from his lair, the boar be- 
comes furious, frequently kills the 
dogs, and seldom fails to wound 
them. Overpowered by numbers, 
he is at length obliged to fly, and is 
generally shotin one of the passes 
where the marksmen are stationed. 
Should he pass the line unwounded, 
there is but little hope of taking 
him again. The practice of sur- 
rounding the lair of the boar with 
nets, which appears, from the first 
ode of Horace, to have been occa- 
sionally used by the ancients, is 
never adopted by the modern hunt- 
ers, Some figures engraved on the 
lid of a funeral vase found near Pa- 
lestrina, and whose date is at least 
two centuries before Christ, are 
engagedin a boar-hunt with dogs, 
and are armed with spears; there 
are also others hunting the stag, 
with a cloak over the Icft arm, 
which they appear to be throwing 
over the animal’s head to blind him, 
while another hunter is preparing 
to give him a mortal wound. The 
head of the boar is now, as in an- 
cient times, the prize of the success- 
ful hunter, who gives him his death- 
blow. As soon as he is killed, he 
is laid on a beast of burden, pro- 
vided for the purpose, and carried 
home in triumph. As soon as the 
party come in sight of their town, 
they fire a volley, to let the inhabi- 
tants know of their success; young 
and old come out to meet them, and 
accompany them to the market- 
place, where another volley is fired, 
and the game is carried tothe hunts- 
man's house, where the feet being 
cut olf, as the perquisite of the 
master of the beast which has 
brought it in, the rest is portioned 
vutinty as mapy shares as there 
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were hanters ; and, to prevent jea 
lousies, they draw lots for them. 





VARIETIES. 


Anecdote and Character of the Duke 
of Wellington.—The Rev. Mr. Dibdin, 
in his late Continental Tour, relates 
the following Anecdote, in his roate 
from Ratishon to Nuremberg :—~ 
We reached Neumarkt about night- 
fall, and got into very execelient 
quarters. The rooms of the inn 
which we occupied had been filled 
by the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
and Lady Castlereagh, on their 
journey to Congress, in the winter 
of 1814. The master of the inn re- 
lated to us a singular aneedote re- 
specting the Duke. On hearing of 
his arrival, the inhabitants of the 
place flocked round theinn, and the 
next morning the Duke found the 
tops of his boots half cut away, from 
the desire which the people express- 
ed of having some memorial of the 
“* Great Captain of the Age ;” so E 
heard him called every wherein Aus- 
tria and Bavaria, by men of every 
degree and rank in society, and by 
professional men as frequently as 
by others. I recollect when at 
Landshut, standing at the door of the 
hotel, and conversing with two gal- 
lant looking Bavarian officers, who 
had spent half their lives in the ser- 
vice, one of them declaring, that“ he 
should like to have been opposed to 
Wellington—to have died even in 
such opposition, if he could not have 
vanquishedhim.” Laskedhim, “why?” 
‘** Because (said he) there is glory in 
sucha contest ; for he is, doubtless, 
the First Captain of the Age.” No 
other or more feasible plan present. 
ed itself than that of making interest 
with his Grace’s groom, when the 
boots were taken down to be clean- 
ed on the morning following his ar- 
rival. Perhaps the Duke’s coat, had 
it been seen, might have shared the 
same fate.” 


The late Marquis of Londonderry.— 
The following anecdote of this traly 
good and amiable nobleman may 
be relied upon as authentic :—Oa 
ccrtain parts of the Marquis’s estates 
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he had, until the late dreadful shock 
came, a contented and thriving te- 
nantry ; but the majority of them 
were not, of late, able to pay their 
rents. He sentfor his Agent, in- 
quired the cause—the Agent told 
him. He desired his tenantry to be 
assembled—demanded ‘from them 
what they were able to pay—they 
made their estimate; he ordered the 
old leases to be cancelled, gave them 
ali receipts in full, and desired new 
ones to be made out according to 
the fair value of corn; and under the 
new leases his tenautry at present 
derive the utmost comfort. But his 
Lordship did not stop here. Some 
of the tenants had paid above the 
fair value of the Jand, in accordance 
with the terms of their agreement. 
*“ These tenants must,” said the ve- 
nerable nobleman, * have deprived 
themselves of the comforts and even 
the necessaries of life. We must 
refund them a proportion of the 
rents.” A great part was accord- 
ingly refunded. One widow lady 
received two hundred and odd 
pounds back, and with the rest has 
her land at present on easy terms. 
This is doing the thing like a noble- 
man—like a man of humanity. It 
was almost the Jast act of the late 
Lord Londonderry’s life. He will 
surely receive his reward, 


Royal Robes.—A work published 
in 1583, gives us the following infor- 
mation :—** In times past, Kynges, 
as olde Historiographers in their 
Bookes, yet extant doe recorde, 
would not disdain to weare a paire 
of hosen of a noble,tenne shilly nges, 
or a marke price, with all the rest of 
their apparell after the same rate ; 
but now it is a small matter to be- 
stowetwentie nobles, tenne pounde, 
20 pounde, 40 pounde, yea 10U 
pounde of one paire of breeches, 
( God be merciful unto us!) and yet 
is this thought no abuse neither.” 
The Anatomy of Abuses, by Stubbes, 
1583.—Of the ** times past,” Shak- 
speare has given us a taste ip 
Othello :— 


lazo.—* Oh, sweet England ! 
King Stephen was a worthy Peer. 
His brecches cost him but a crown, 





Varieties. 


He held them sixpence all too dear, 
With that he called the tailor Loon,” 
Acti. Se. 6. 


Tue following copy ofa printed 
card,framed and glazed and pre. 
served inthe bar of the BlackSwan, 
in York, is a proof of the great im. 
provement of travelling within the 
last century :— 

“ York four days coach begins on 
Friday, the 12th of April, 1706, Aly 
thatare desirous to pass from Lon. 
to York, and from York, or any 
other place on that road, in this ex- 
peditious manner, Ict them repair to 
the Black Swan in Holbourne in 
London, and to the Black Swan in 
Coney-street, York; at both which 
places they may be received ina 
stage-cuach, every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, which zctually 
performs the whole journey in. the 
short space of four days (if God, per- 
mit); add, sets forth at five in the 
morning, and returnsfrom York to 
Stamford in two days. and from 
Stamford, by Huntingdon, to. Lon- 
don, in two days mere; allowin 
passengers l4libs. weight, and al 
above 3d. a pound, 


Anecdote.—Rose, the private and 
confidential Secretary of Louis XIV. 
had married his daughter to Mr. 
Portal, President ofthe Parliament, 
The husband was constantly com- 
plaining to him of the temper and 
disposition of his daughter, ‘ You 
are right,” said Rose, * she is an 
impertinent jade, and if I hear more 
complaints of her, I will disinherit 
hes.” The husband made no more 
complaints of his wife. 


The wife of the Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, having ordered the 
bailiff to procure a sow of a particu- 
lar size and breed, and which he 
probably had long endeavoured to 
do without success, the man burst 
into the diving-room one day, when 
it was filled with visiters of tho 
highest class, and exclaimed, with 
the most exulting glec, “ I have 
been to Royston fair, my Jady, and 
cot a sow exactly of you Jadyship’s 
size.” 
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POETRY, 


$a ——___- 


MORNING, 


Tuat breeze again—'tis soothing—and 
the scene 
O'er which warm admiration’s straying 


eye 
Still turns, as in a wildly worshipping 
mood, 


Doth wear a face so beauteous,so serene, 

So full of all which wins in solitude, 

That the lull'd spirit yields as to a spell 

Of mildest might, but irresistible, 

And sinks to loneliest gentleness sub- 
dued ; 

Tis such ascene, that if an angel view'd 

Its heavenly beauty from his pathway 
in the sky, 

Marking where slope or valley inter- 
vene, 

Or flowery clitf or mossy crag protrude, 

Or grove, or ferest, rear their heads on 
high— 

Well might it tothe blessed one recal 

The memory of that spot, where ere his 
fall 

Man with the sons of heaven each pledge 
of peace renew’'d. 

It is a place of stillness—which to view 

With the quick eye, that feeling doth 
bequeath 

At life’s first opening to a privileg’d few, 

(Favour'd of heaven ‘midstall that move 
beneath) 

Tends by some strange and secret power 
to breathe 

Around the soften’d bosom a deep glow 

Of holiest Melancholy,—sad, but 
sweet,— 

And held perchance even irksome by 
the train 

Who down life’s common current gaily 
ge: 

But the high-minded chosen ones, who 
kuow, 

The lone aud lovely visitant—will greet 

Its soft return, even tho’ allied to pain, 

With look more warm, and welcome 
more sincere, 

Than boisterous mirth, in his unequalled 
career, 

Of wantonness and wit, hath e’er been 
doomed to meet. 


Forth moves the morn in beauty, and 
the clouds 

Of rosy brilliancy, that float upon 

The wide horizon, (where yon broad 

cliff shrouds, 





from the strained eye, the 
ascending sun) 
Gaily and gradually before her run, 
And onward yet she comes ; while far 
around 
dew-bespangled foot-path, 
green earth 
Spreads out its glens, and glades, and 
vales profound, 
Not in the noisy noontide mood of mirth, 
When the heart swells in nature’s wild 
excess, 
But in that holy, quiet-breathing air, 
For ever pensive, and for ever fair, 
The soft soul-winning one of silent 
loneliness. 


As yet 


Her the 


It isealm wisdom’s hour—for silence 
brings i 

The spirit to involuntary thought ; 

It is devotion’s chosen moment too— 

For now the wandering one who loves 
to view 

Nature in dewy freshness, walks abroad; 

And as the objects come upon his sight, 

In all the softness of the morn’s young 


light , 

With innocent idolatry he clings 

To every shape and sign; and on his 
road, 

Be it in desert, or near man’s abode, 

He turns, and therein feeling's thrilling 
tone 

(Even one that makes the soul which 
breathes it known) 

He stops, and gives all glory to that 
God ; 

Whose word of power, such lovely works 
hath wrought. 


It is the hour of faticy —for the tread 
Of traveller on his journey lingering 


near, 

Or loiterer in his wanderings ouward 
led, 

Breaks not in this still moment on the 
ear 5 


Gaily the wayward one may riot here, 
In waking dream, or stirless reverie, 
Where not one little sound shall inter- 


fere ; 

Nor one unsought-for image break by 
chance 

That dear delicious rapture-giving 
trance, 


Which shuts out earth, and leaves the 
spirit free 

To range untir’d through scenes of 

holiest harmony, 
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ADDRESS IN HONOUR OF HIS LATE 
MAJESTY, GEORGE Ul. 
(Written by the Rev. George Croly, and recited 
by Mr. Conway, at the Commemoration 
Dinner, at Freemasons’ Hall, on Mouday, 

June 4, 1821.) 


Tae tears were filial tears, thatEngland 
gave, 

Her proud, sad tribute, to her Mo- 
narch’s grave— 

Still on the hallowed spot was fixed her 
eye, 

With grief, tho’soften’d, yet too deep to 
die ; 

And now she bids her Empire’s might- 
jest come, 

To rear th’ eterual Trophy o’er his tomb. 


Ye, on whose brows the fates of king- 
doms lie, 

There read the lesson of true Sove- 
reignty ! 

Bat, ifupon your splendid struggle brood 

The heavy thought of Man’s ingratitude, 

Here turn your gaze,—bebold what 
feelings cling 

Around the sainted memory ofa King— 

What noble natures in his homage vie, 

Look—aund anticipate Posterity. 


War was upon the World ! the dying roar 

Of Empires peal’d around our mountain 
shore. 

Then to his God, and to his People,true, 

Her ancient King the sword of Englaud 
drew— 

The strong, reluctant sword, that never 
dyed 

Its edge, but in the blood of Homicide ; 

And, at his call, were matchless minds 
uprais’d, 

Beacons! that thro’ 
nations blazed. 


the night of 


Spirit of Nelson ! tho’ the voice of fame 

Swells since thy day with many a war- 
rior name ; 

Tho’ One like thee, still heads the Im- 
mortal Band, 

First of the first, theNelson of the Land! 

Yet all thy triumph on our vision rolls, 

Thy name is graven upon our swords, 
our souls, 

Hero of England ! to whose hope was 
given 

The only boon theHero asks ofHeaven— 

In valour’s prime, in glory’s cause to 
die— 

Twas thine to burst from Earth in 
Victory. 


Yetthere were those,—tho’ in no fight 
they fell, 

Whom England's heart ofheart remem- 
bers well, 





Poetry. 





Statesmen! from mankind's Cause un- 
timely torn, 

O’er whose cold graves ev’p Rivalry can 
mourn ; 

With generous wonder human sorrow 
wrung, 

Can praise the might, the magic of the 
tongue, 

The stainless hand, the zeal—a living 
flame ,— . 

And love to give the fulness of their fame 

But, stronger than the sword, the 

tongue, the Crown, 

"Tis Heart—that draws the conquering 
blessing down. 

Earth saw her kingdoms given to blade 
and brand, 

But round one throne the Virtues took 
their stand, 

Their proud, last refuge, ere they soar'd 
to Heaven : 

If, in that day, our wanderings were 
forgiven— 

If, iv the hour that wither’d Europe's 
fame, 

On England’s crest unsought-for glory 
came— 

Great King ! ’twas thine—thy "prayer, 
our sword and shield, 

Our more than victory by flood and 
field; 

All thine, that in thy honour’d grave art 
low— 

Thrones were immortal, filled by such 
as thou! 


And in that storm, when Earth was 
waste and wild, 

Peace on our shores in summer-beauty 
smiled ; 

Here in the guardian splendors of the 
Throne, 

Glowed the rich pencil, sprang to life 
the stone ; 

Here, like the contest for young Athens’ 
OV ec, 

Valour’s proud emblem with the Olive 
strove ; 

But, first in mental, as in martial toil, 

We claim'd them both the Natives of 
the soil. 


And blessing still is on the favour'd 


land, 

Still waves her sceptre in a Brunswick's 
hand ; 

Son, worthy of thy Sire! beneath thy 
sway 

Our clouds shall brighten into prrfect 
day : 


Around thy throne the laurell’d Arts 
shall spring, 

And Earth rejoice at England’s patriot 
King ! 
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